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Letters from the Members 


te... much pleasure...” 


It has given us much pleasure 
throughout the year to prepare each 
issue. I feel our membership in the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
has meant much to students and advis- 
ers alike. We thank you for the privi- 
lege of membership.—G.S., Conn. 


ee... on display...” 

I wish to thank you for the plaque 
sent us for excellence in typography. 
I took it down to Piedmont, West Vir- 
ginia, to show the printers and they 
have it on display in a store there. 
They were as much pleased as we after 
receiving it—A.S., Md. 


c¢. . . recommendation”’ 


Upon recommendation of our Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association we 
should like to subscribe to The School 
Press Review beginning with the No- 
vember, 1939, issue——F.M., La. 


From a Manufacturer 


“Thanks very much for sending us 
the literature relating to the sixteenth 
annual student publication contest. 

“We are still fostering your organi- 
zation to schools that really want to 
accomplish something in the way of 
their annual in doing the work them- 
selves. We believe that your organi- 
zation really offers the students some- 
thing worthwhile in the way of grad- 
ing their annual, because it represents 
work done by themselves. 

“We would appreciate very much 
your keeping us on your mailing list 
so that we will be able to pass along 
the various data to the schools when- 
ever we recommend your organiza- 


tion.” —E.S., Ill. 


‘| .. awarded for my visit... 

Last week I happened into Mr. 
Wise’s journalism class at the High 
School. I was immediately awarded 
for my visit with three copies of the 
November issue of The School Press 
Review, and further awarded by seeing 
my address in print. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank you for printing it. 

From the experience I had on my 
high school paper (under one of the 
best teachers a fellow could want) I 
was successful in going out and getting 
a job selling printing and advertising. 
Using the old axiom, “Give credit 
where credit is due,” I would like to 
express my appreciation to you and 
Mr .Wise for all the encouragement 
you give to amateur journalists. 


M.LS.,—N.Y. 


. .. friendly advice .. 
valuable...” 


We hope that 1940 will bring as 
great a response as did last year’s con- 
test. Annually we look forward to the 
contest as a means of showing our de- 
fects as well as our good points. Con- 
tentment with things “as are” won’t 
get a paper anywhere; it’s the friendly 
advice of some one not connected with 
the publication that’s valuable. 


G.F.—Wash. 


... tremendously 
interested...” 


We are tremendously interested in 
entering the annual contest .. We like 
The School Press Review very much. 
I was much interested in the address 
made by the Superintendent of the 
Schools in Chicago.—D.F., Ohio. 


Books vs. Folders 


Miss Gloria Kleist, Literary Director 
of The Steuben Scribe, Steuben Junior 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


has a novel idea for using The School 
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Press Review and other magazines de- 
voted to the interests of the student 
publications field which she mentioned 
in a recent letter. She states, ““We have 
just finished filing all articles from The 
School Press Review in their proper 
folders for use next year (1939-40) in 
the newswriting class. It was fun and 
the material organized in this way 
makes it quite easy for us to find what 
has been printed on any subject of in- 
terest. 


“I found the magazines were being 
used by a few and I wanted them to 
benefit more from the issues. I find 
the students like taking a folder rather 
than a book at times. We have what we 
consider a good journalism library all 
our own, we have the cooperation of 
all the school authorities and our stu- 
dents; and ninety-eight per cent of the 
students subscribed last semester.” 


This is one of the most practical and 
effective ways we have had called to 
our attention for the use of The Re- 
view. Other advisers may be interested 
in adopting these suggestions. 


“The folders are labeled Advice to 
Advisers, Editorials, Editorial Page, 
Features—Interviews, Enlivening the 
News, Progressive Ideas, Sports, Pho- 
tography, Circulation, Possible News 
Items, Exchanges, Propaganda, Rat- 
ings, Conventions, Journalism Courses, 
Winning Stories, Staff Organization, 
Getting Better, and so on too numer- 
ous to mention. 


“We cut up the issues for the past 
two years and now when the class meets 
each student receives a folder once a 
week, at least, to study for new ideas 
we may use in our work. Since there 
are about thirty-six folders, each stu- 
dent will have plenty of opportunity 
to glean some ideas from other schools, 
many of whose editors they know from 
convention attendance. 


“Calls All Students”? 


Announcing its program for the year, 
Student Life, the monthly journal spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, opens the 
way for creative work in writing, art 
and photography, to all students in 
secondary schools. Almost entirely 
student written, with an attractive lay- 
out, the magazine covers all phases of 
school and student life. It serves also 
as the journal for National Honor So- 
ciety news. Readers of The Review and 
members of the staffs of student pub- 
lications who have pencil, paper and 
camera handy at all times will find 
Student Life an added outlet for their 
abundant energies. 
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Art and Cartoons in the School Newspaper 


By HARRY E. WOOD, JR. 


TUDENT EDITORS who can 
S spot a misspelled word at two miles 

and put ginger into a flabby lead 
with three strokes of a pencil, often 
turn out papers which, to the naked 
eye, look as crude as kindergarten- 
journalism. 

Why? Because student artists and 
the staff editors who supervise their 
work do not always know how to in- 
sure uniform excellence in art and car- 
toons. 


Even the most professionally written 
paper can be ruined by amateurism in 
its art. Good art, on the other hand, 
makes an attractive, often distinguish- 
ed publication out of an oth- 
erwise commonplace one. 


The suggestions below will 
show you how to get the most 
out of art for improvement of 
your paper. 


1. Choose wisely the type 
of art and cartoons you wish 
to use. Choices are listed be- 
low in order of usefulness: 


(a) Lettered name plates or 
headings. Modern, not old- 
fashioned letters should be 
used. They should be re- 
drawn with new backgrounds 
at least once each year and for 
seasonal (i.e. Christmas, Com- 
mencement, etc.) issues if pos- 


sible. 
(b) Departmental head- 


ings. Joke column titles, 
sports or editorial headings, 
etc., should be changed more 
frequently than name plates. 
Keep as many good headings 
as possible on hand and add 
to your stock. It is better to 
rotate them than to repeat the 
same one. 


fea- 
Small 


one 


(c) Illustrations for 
tures and editorials. 
silhouettes reproduced 
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tion from this magazine. 


on this important topic. 


prepare it for The Review. 
one of my former Cannon boys.” 


Department of Journalism, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, “Delaware, Ohio 


column wide and about an inch high 
have been found very suitable and at- 
tractive for this purpose. They look 
best if drawn on a heavy base line as 
shown. (See Fig. 1.) 


(d) Comic strips on high school 
subjects. It is inadvisable to appoint a 
cartoonist on the basis of one or two 
samples. A try-out artist should sub- 
mit a dozen comic strips. If his twelfth 
is better than his first, he’ll do. Be- 
ware the enthusiastic comic-starter who 
has only enough ideas for three weeks. 

(e) Illustrations for ads, offered to 
merchants, sometimes guarantee 
enough additional attention that the 


Through the courtesy of Miss Ella Sengenberger, Adviser 
to The Cannon, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, we are indebted for this instructive and illuminating 
article on a subject which has received all too little considera- 
As most of our contributors are 
advisers and student editors, we have been unable to discover 
any who could write—and sketch—with authority and finish 
Mr. Wood (below) delivered this 
talk before the 18th Annual Indiana State Press Conference at 
Franklin College last fall and Miss Sengenberger had him to 
She states proudly that “he was 
We thank them both. 


Harry E. Wood, Jr. 


advertiser will be willing to buy more 
space and pay for the engraving be- 
sides. 


(f) Editorial panel cartoon. This is 
usually ineffective in high school news- 
papers because of the staleness or in- 
significance of the issues illustrated. 
It takes a simple and dramatic cartoon 
to convince readers on controversial 
questions. An editorial cartoon which 
merely comments on the welcome ap- 
proach of a holiday, or shows the local 
football team about to tackle the next 
opponent, is not worth the money 
spent on the engraving. 

2. Insure good drawing. A good 
editor will suggest these ideas 
to his staff artists. 


(a) Simplify. Use large 
masses of dark. Cut out all 
lines, wrinkles and details not 
absolutely essential. Eliminate 
dificult features, such as 
hands, by putting mittens on 
them or shoving them into 
pockets. Figure 2 does badly 
with much more effort, what 
figure 3 does simply and ef- 
fectively. 


(b) Work for variety. Have 
you ever noticed how begin- 
ning cartoonists draw all the 
noses, all the ears, all the fig- 
ures the same way? The 12 
heads shown in Figure 4 are 
drawn in the same oval, but by 
using a dozen different kinds 
of eyes, noses, mouths, ears 
and hair the faces do not look 
alike. Notice how much va- 
riety in eyes can be obtained 
from different combinations 
of dots, circles and lines. 

(c) Draw from sketches 
made from life. At least one 
concentrated study of a boy’s 
figure and one of a girl’s fig- 
ure in school clothes should 


One 





be made from life. Proportions, move- 
ment, the direction of folds in clothes, 
and expressions should be learned by 
close observation, not 
only. 


imagination 


3. Be able to use a variety of tech- 
niques. 

(a) Pen and ink, almost universally 
used, is rarely striking if ordinary 
“shading” is at- 
tempted. Safe, yet 
not overused tech- 
niques that can be 
tried for variety 
are: Stipple, _ sil- 
houette,cross 
hatch, and the use 
of all-over patterns 
for toned areas. 


One _ caution:— 
Never permit a pen 
and ink drawing to 
go to the engraver 
with what the lat- 
ter ‘calls “rotten 
lines” (i.e. lines in 
which the penpoint 
has split so that 
the black is not 
solid). These do 
not reproduce 
clearly and cause 
many a_ student 
cartoon to look 
ragged. 

(b) Pencil, ink 
and brush, if used 
on rough-surfaced drawing paper 
(such as Ross board or Coquille board) 
make very effective cartoons which re- 
produce gray tones as well as black 
and white by means of inexpensive zinc 
etchings instead of more costly half- 
tones. The so-called “Negro Drawing 
Pencil,” combined with brush and ink, 


Figure 2. 
necessary detail. 


This cartoon is full of un- 


owt 


Figure 1. Silhouettes make effective illus- 
trations for news features. 


quality. 


produces best results. Grease pencils 
or lead pencils smear too easily. 


(c) Odd experimental techniques 
produce exciting variety. White show- 
card color spattered on black paper 
from an old toothbrush dragged across 
screenwire, or blown through a fixatif- 
blower, offers a challenging new meth- 


Figure 3. Simplify by using large black 
areas and eliminating extra lines. 

Note the use of diagonals to give ac- 
tion, and blended corners to add design 


od. Black ink may be treated the same 
way. Bits of newspaper or calendars, 
etc., can be clipped and pasted in small 
areas as all-over pattern. 


(d) A decorative rather than a real- 
istic treatment gives new interest to art 
work. To add a design quality to any 
piece of art, figures can be stylized, 
lines can be thickened, corners or in- 
tersections of lines 
can be blended, 
and shading can be 
done in straight 
lines, checkers, 
polka dots, etc. 

4. Understand 
and use intelligent- 
ly all engraving 
and = reproduction 
processes. Among 
those _ processes 
which the student 
art-editor should 
consider are the 
following: 

Half-tones and 
photo-lithography. 

Zinc etchings, 
especially as varied 
by the use of Ben 
Day or by the 
rough surface 
drawing paper 
techniques men- 
tioned above. 

Linoleum blocks. 
A new set of 
Speedball linoleum block cutting tools 
which permit the artist to pull the cut- 
ter toward him instead of pushing it 
away from him, has recently been put 
on the market. With it any student 
can make his own cuts satisfactorily. 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Figure 4. Every pair of eyes and ears, every nose, every mouth, and every haircut in the dozen ovals above is different. This is the 
secret of keeping cartoon faces from looking all alike. 


Two 
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Substitutions for a Gossip Column 


By GILMORE CARROL AARESTAD 


ee HY CAN’T we have a gos- 


sip column?” is perhaps an 

insistent cry that may still 
be heard around some journalism 
rooms. The Maroon Warrior, a six- 
page bi-weekly newspaper, published 
at Central High School, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, has three feature columns 
—yet none can be termed a “gossip” 
column—but still have successfully 
taken the place of “slush” columns. 


Before our three columns were inau- 
gurated late last year, the hue and cry 
for a “gossip” column was very preval- 
ent for a time. There seemed to be 
two solutions for the problem. One 
answer was to issue an emphatic “No.” 
The other was to find something sup- 
erior to the so-called gossip column 
and which would not only satisfy our 
readers but also add a distinctive fea- 
ture element to the paper. 


hay FIRST step was to point out 
to our editors glaring examples of 
“slush” columns which were appear- 
ing in some of the one hundred school 
papers which were on our exchange 
list. The staff could readily see that 
the gossip column, in some papers 
were nothing more than feeble 
“cracks”—sometimes malicious and al- 
ways undignified—on juvenile roman- 
ces which were ripe at the moment. 
Very frequently the remarks were flim- 
sey attempts at matrimonial prognosti- 
cations. Such a department certainly 
would not elevate the tone or content 
of our paper nor would it serve the 
interests and needs of the majority of 
our readers. 


Two columns were next started sim- 
ultaneously in The Warrior. One was 
and is still called “Swinging Through 
the Classes”; the other “Among the 
765.” The writer of the first column 
confines herself solely to the multiple 
and varied happenings in the class- 
rooms. For one who has a “nose for 
news” much of lively interest can be 
discovered in the typical high school 


class. 


Among the numerous’ elements 
which such a column includes are high 
test scores, outstanding reports, 
themes, projects, talks, humorous test 
answers, clever remarks by students 
and teachers, interesting objects 
brought to class and of course the “un- 
expected” which is always present. 
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‘Publications —Adviser, 
Central High School, Menomonie, Wis. 


These are only a few of the types of 
subjects that can be used in such a 
department. Below is a sample taken 
from “Swinging Through the Classes.” 
It illustrates briefly content as well as 


Hardly a month passes but what 
some inquiry is received by The Review 
pertaining to the troublesome question 
of columns dealing with personal items 
about students. They are attempts to 
copy the sensational and widely read 
columns in the dailies and they do at- 
tract a great deal of attention in both 
school and home. Few students realize 
the harm or embarrassment these com- 
ments may cause. Staff and readers 
clamor for more but the responsibility 
of the adviser to the administration and 
the community cannot be overlooked. 

“Since we received our rating of 
‘Medalist’ last spring, we have received 
many requests for information. Many 
of these questions have concerned them- 
selves with our columns”, wrote Mr. 
Aarestad. Hence, this article. 


the general style that is used: 


Wish You Could Have Heard It! 
Mildred Timmerman had the class 


on all fours roaring when she gave 
her story in public speaking. It 
was about a tongue-tied boy and a 
boy with a cut finger. 


Baffled!! 


If some of the juniors are going 
around looking like they’re in a 
daze it’s not due to lack of sleep— 
but to “those awful chemistry prob- 
lems.” 


It Won’t Be Long Now!!! 


Xmas isn’t here yet, although we 
do hear some students humming 
carols. The German class and the 
Choir are practicing already. 


They Tell Me That 


When the physiology muscle co- 
ordination exercises are being per- 
formed by the girls, Bob Behling 
has ample opportunity to view their 
“unstability.” 


RITERS of “Among the 765” 

were given a wider sphere of ac- 
tivity. Excluding classroom happen- 
ings, they were to cover everything of 
general social interest. Parties, dances, 
meetings, trips, hobbies, happenings in 
the halls, at games, during holidays, 
and birthdays reveal in part the 


sources of some of their information. 
Their department is, as its name indi- 
cates, an attempt to give the readers 
personal news as it takes place among 
our 765 pupils. Here is a sample of 
the style, material, and tone of the 
column “Among the 765.” 


Jim Doherty looked like “The 
Shiek”, walking down Main Street 
wrapped in a flowing white blanket 
one still dark night—Of all places 
Shirley Ofstie’s car had to stop at 
Riverside!—but Geneva and “Phyl” 
(to the rescue) pushed it out—Mary 
Yount found out what it was really 
like to be “up in the air,” when she 
was on a ladder decorating for the 
party. High altitudes get her down. 
—Don’t all you boys envy Paul Lef- 
stad’s “girlish figger”’?—Do you 
suppose it’s Rye-Krisp or his “daily 
dozen”?—Today’s serious thought 
deals with Richard Thatcher for he 
ate five malted milks at one “sit- 
ting.” —“‘Who has been down at the 
Riding Academy?” was one of the 
many groans from students after 
Wilma Hurlburt, Bertice Bryan and 
Shirley Sharp had become quite 
friendly with the animals down 
there. 

“Edit-Orations,”’ our third feature 
column, is written by the editor-in- 
chief and assistant editors-in-chief. It 
is a department of short editorial com- 
ments which concern themselves with 
questions pertinent to the school and 
its welfare. One may well call them 
abbreviated editorials as they frequent- 
ly argue, praise, commend, criticize, 
suggest, and condemn. They have 
one purpose in mind—and that is a 
better school. By using a rocket style, 
“Edit-Orations” is decidedly different 
in form as well as content from the 
other two columns. The cutting below 
illustrates this feature: 


IN A RECENT SURVEY 


conducted at several colleges from 
coast to coast it was revealed that 
six out of every ten students would 
not volunteer if the United States 
were to aid France and Great Britain 
in the present war situation. 


DANCING LESSONS 
should begin again soon, don’t you 
think? We noticed plenty of boys 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Tho Editon Writes 


SELF-RELIANCE BLIGHTED 


RESIDENT Roosevelt warned the delegates to the 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
in his address on the evening of January 20, that Fed- 

eral “handouts” are not the way to better the life of some 
36,000,000 boys and girls throughout the nation. 

The Conference, which is mapping a ten-year program of 
child welfare, indorsed the “practice of Federal grants” and 
adopted some eighty-three resolutions, the majority of 
which look forward to Government aid. 

This Association has enough of a task on hand in its self- 
appointed mission of improving student writing through the 
medium of school publications without assuming additional 
burdens. It would be remiss in its duty, however, if it did 
not point with pride to the spectacle of nearly half a million 
self-reliant boys and girls who operate their publications as 
school and public service units on a strictly pay-as-you-go 
policy without benefit nor expectancy of outside aid. 

Three years ago nearly 2500 of these editors and staff 
members gathered on the Campus of Columbia University 
to attend the sessions of the CSPA and to learn how to do 
better a job than was already being done well. At the same 
time, as we pointed out in an earlier editorial, approximately 
the same number of boys and girls were swarming up the 
steps of the United States Capitol to ask Congress for a 
“handout”, to use the President’s expression. 

We communicated with the authorities in charge of the 
Conference which the President addressed and which is 
making plans for the next ten years, suggesting that the 
group we are honored to represent should be brought to the 
attention of the planners as an example for other young 


Four 


people to follow. There seemed to be no place or time for 
the accommodation of this suggestion. 


In the great welter of unfortunate circumstances which 
surround us we feel that the young editors of this country 
should be placed in the center of the stage to lift by a bit 
the burden that weighs so heavily and to give a glimmer of 
hope, a flash of light to the depressing and gloomy picture 
that is being painted and labeled “The Future.” 


*“YESTERDAY’S CHILDREN” 


ACH Friday from 7:30 to 8 p. m., E.S.T., Dorothy 

Gordon, radio’s “Song and Story Lady”, dramatizes 

the favorite books of famous living men and women 
over the Blue Network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 


“Yesterday’s children are here today 
With a favorite poem, a book, a play 
Listen all and you shall hear 
What young folks read in yesteryear.” 


It is obvious from reading the appended list that tastes in 
reading have not changed materially even though the world 
in which we live changes visibly and audibly from day to 
day. How many of these classics have been read by the edi- 
tors of our student publications—by our advisers? It opens 
a field for thought—and a feature story as well. 


It is said that “reading maketh a full man.” Here are 
listed the books with which those whom we know as con- 
temporaries started their reading. We would not assert that 
by following this lead each of us might achieve like distinc- 
tions, but at least it would do no harm to make a beginning 
along a path that has been trod and found far from want- 
ing! 

See if you can find your favorite childhood story among 
these of famous people: 
President Roosevelt 
Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia 
Fannie Hurst 
Dr. Harry E. Fosdick 
Josef Hoffman 


Swiss Family Robinson 
The Little Lame Prince 
Black Beauty 
. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Adventures of Robinhood 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
Trip to the Moon 

The Odyssey 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Helen’s Babies 

Alice in Wonderland 
Horatio Alger 

. Huckleberry Finn 

The Bird’s Christmas Carol 
The New Year’s Bargain 
Oliver Twist 

Robinson Crusoe 
Treasure Island 

David Copperfield 

King Arthur 

. Pushkin’s Stories 


David Copperfield 


Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The Prince and the Pauper 
(Clara Clemens, Daughter of Mark Twain) 


Sy 


The Loudspeaker of Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Long Beach, California, publishes a list and the purpose 
of the various extra-curricular activities for the benefit of 
the new students. Each club mentioned is annotated with 
information about the function of the particular activity 
and the name of the faculty sponsor. 


Walter Damrosch 
Luise Rainer 


Helen Hayes 


Governor Lehman 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Conrad Nagel 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Charlie Chaplin 


Bing Crosby 
Eddie Cantor 
Cecil DeMille 
Jascha Heifetz 
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Getting and Holding Student 
Reader Interest 


By DOROTHY T. HURLBUT 


Adviser, The Quill 


High School, Ellenville, N. Y. 


To determine what students wanted 
in their school paper, last September, 
Quill staff members distributed a ques- 
tionnaire which included: 

What part of the paper do you read 
first? Last? Rarely? 

Do you read the exchanges? Jokes? 
Inquiring reporter? Editorials? Ad- 
vertisements? Alumni letters? Sports 
news? Interviews? 

What features do you dislike? 

What suggestions have you for im- 
provement? 

Because students frequently criti- 
cized our paper for containing news 
town papers had already carried de- 
spite the fact that it was advance ma- 
terial, we pleaded with our principal 
to let us have office “scoops” before 
the town papers got them. Now The 
Quill reveals news the town papers 
carry the next day. 

Students desired accounts of past 
events for their scrapbooks, but be- 
cause so many things happened be- 
tween issues that we were at a loss to 
know what to include, we created a 
“School Notes” column to include ar- 
ticles that otherwise would have been 
omitted. 

Since most readers requested more 
sport news, that space was doubled. 
Furthermore, we included not only 
sports in our school, but news from 
other schools in our league. At the 
beginning of the basketball season we 
ran articles from managers of other 
teams predicting the chances their 
schools had. Our “I Pick” column at- 
tempted to guess the outcome of 
games. “The Other Six” related the 
successes and failures of other teams 
in our vicinity. 

Finding students read editorials— 
“if they aren’t too long”—we acted ac- 
cordingly. Our inclusion of contro- 
versial matters lead to the creation of 
2 “Letter to the Editor” column and 
the placing of a contribution box in 
2. conspicuous place. 

Poetry appealed to only half of our 


readers, so we included it less fre- 
quently. 


When the school public demanded 
interviews, we interviewed new faculty 
members, outstanding townspeople, as- 
sembly speakers, and even sent letters 
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to screen and radio stars for inter- 


views from them. 

Students requested pictures, so we 
added a staff photographer and have 
included timely snapshots to illustrate 
main articles. 

We introduced a girls’ fashion col- 
umn of season style trends and com- 
ments on clothes seen in school. This 
helped the appearance of the students; 
and the fact that it is of interest, is 
proved by the request in January for 
a similar column for boys. 

Discovering that 70 per cent of our 
students answered the contests, al- 
though they did not submit results, 
we continued this feature, including a 
cartoon contest, pictorial description 
of students, motto contest for the edi- 
torial page, popular song contest, ad- 


vertising contest, short story and poem 
contest at Christmas, slogans, misspell- 
ed words, hidden names, and a lucky 
number contest in connection with the 
local roller skating rink. 


Another addition this year was 
“This and That”—odds and ends of 
interesting “shorts” happening in and 
about school. 

New ideas come to us continually. 
From where? Students who have 
joined our ranks from other schools, 
from exchanges, from staff members, 
from students. And so it goes, with 
each issue having something new— 
something students through the ques- 
tionnaire let us know they wanted. 


(Another digest of an interesting 
1939 Convention talk.—Ed.) 


Picket Non-Subscribers 


In order to obtain one hundred per 
cent circulation the supporters of The 
Powell Echo, newspaper of the Powell 
Junior High School, Washington, D. 
C., conducted a picket with placards 
and sandwich boards to force the non- 
subscribers into line. The students took 
it good naturedly and subscriptions to 
the publication increased. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
City Of Chicago 


Office of the Superintendent 


William H. Johnson 
Superintendent of Schools 


November 30, 1939 


Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Editor 


The School Press Review 
202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University 
New York City 


Dear Mr. Murphy: 


My appreciation is twofold for a November issue of 
The School Press Review which I received today from Mrs. 
Tobey Goodman, a teacher at the Gladstone Elementary 


School. 


Not only am I grateful to you for the generous 
amount of space allotted my article but I also welcomed the 
opportunity to peruse a copy of this splendid publication. 
You, as its editor, are to be commended on a very worthwhile 


enterprise. 


If more copies of this issue are available, I would ap- 
preciate twelve additional ones for my file. 


Sincerely yours, 


(signed) William H. Johnson 


Superintendent of Schools. 





Poetry of the Month... 


OMETIMES we forget that year- 
books contain much more than 
pictorial and historical summaries 

of the school year. In many are to 
be found the best writing of the school. 
They offer a unique opportunity for 
publishing unusual material and be- 
come, in effect, anthologies of the best 
work of the student body for the 
period which they cover. Space is 
precious, and costly, in the usual an- 
nual, but an editor would never for- 
give himself, nor would he be per- 
mitted to do so, if he turned down 
the offering of some student who later 
became famous. Stories, essays and 
other copy may run into many pages 
but the bottoms of pages or ends of 
sections provide ample opportunity 
for verse. 

Here are gathered some of the 
poems which appeared in the year- 
books entered in the 1939 Critique. 
The selection was made by Miss Helen 
M-E McCarthy, adviser to The Cen- 
tralite, Central High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. They represent a wide 
range of thought and express senti- 
ments that lie deep within our hearts. 


This is probably the first time that 
any selection of poetry from year- 


books has appeared in The Review. 
Democracy 


Today, I stand upon the silver crest 

Of early dawn, for I am Youth. I see 

A thousand shadows move across the 
breast 

Of earth into the vast Infinity. 

And in their path, a trace of finest 
gold 

Awaits my touch, where they have left 
for me 

The richness of their wisdom. 
hold 


In hand this treasure of humanity. 


I may 


One jewel gleams high, of blue, of red, 
of white 

Above them all, deep set in heaven’s 
space, 

The triumph of their lives, my beacon 
light, 

Whose brilliance shines like sun into 
my face. 

To me, this is the symbol of all truth. 

My pledge: to guard it for the future 
Youth. 

Jane Mary Eklund, 


The Blue and White, 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


7 vy 7 
Freedom 


Freedom of thought and freedom to 
live, 


Sir 


Free to receive and free to give, 

Free to call in peace your own 

A plot of ground and what there 
grown, 


Free to pray to God above 

With gratitude, devotion, love, 

These blessings great, to have and 
hold, 

Are given now from hands grown old. 


To you, the proud and eager youths, 
Yours to protect these sacred truths! 
Yours to bear a torch on high, 

A beacon in a darkening sky! 


Pray that your beam will shine afar 

To where in gloom and darkness are 

Poor wretches, from whom freedom’s 
light 

Is hidden by a stormy night. 


Of hatred, wrought by selfish greed. 
So from oppression may you lead 

A hopeful throng to brighter land 
And forge a link in freedom’s hand. 


Dorothea Wand, 


The Blue and White, 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


t= 
Hats Off! 


Have you ever seen a nightmare 

Walking down the street 

Right upon the cranium 

Of a lady that you meet? 

It’s a conglomeration 

Of feathers, birds, and frills; 

To find out what it really is, 

Call “Information please.” 

It might be a flower garden 

Blooming atop her dome. 

If I had a hat like that, I know 

I'd hide it away at home. 
Aldeane Hogan, 

Cynosure, 


Central High School, Fargo, N. D. 
v v 7 


Supplication 


Rolling waters, dark with flecks of 
light 

Swelling, rising, running, 

Brought up short on the beach. 

Waves crushed, 

Their pulsings ended, 

Marked by a row of white. 


Deep resentment, contours high with 
spite, 

Statesmen, leaders, talkers, 

Pushing forth, 

To confer. 

Mankind halted, 

Standing stricken, 

By the question, “Must we fight?” 


Angry nations bold with sense of 
might 

Rumbling, stirring, starting 

Held in check 

By a word. 

World restrain them. 

Peace once broken 


Blood and wreckage hide the light. 
Harry Aland, 


Commerce, High School of Commerce, 


New York, N. Y. 
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This To Youth 
This to youth of— 


Foaming waters prancing rampant, 
Nothing halts the frothing foam, 
For here is life—illusions, 

The charging waters forever to roam. 


This to youth of — 

Waters white and pure, 

Wash o’er rocks that yon protrude, 
Crystalled waters that splash about 
Within immortal solitude. 


This to youth of — 

Mystic, black shadows, aloft, 
Lost like a dream, 

A ragged smear of color, 
Life—a glaring beam. 


Bernard Salzman, 


Senior Saga, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, Bronx, New York City 
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New York at Night 


New York with its million lights, 

New York with its noise at night; 
“Don’t go here, Don’t go there. 

Stop! Red Light! 

What’s that crowd? 

It’s just a fight. 

My that surely is a sight.” 


“Help me with a penny please. 
Taxi please! Taxi please! 

Stop that girl, she’ll surely jump. 
Poor child, she was so young. 
Put ’em up! 

Going down— 

Let’s go home, 

The children are alone.” 


“I’m tired of walking all the day. 
How can a person live long that way? 
The show is ended, 
I’m through for tonight. 
Loss of sleep shows faces a fright. 
It’s morning already, 
The crowd is thinning 
Oh, no my dear, it’s just the begin- 

ning.” 

Connie Gallo, 


Loom, Textile High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Reproduction A Course In Magazine Editing 


Clinic . 


. . 1940 Edition 


HE Reproduction Clinic was re- 
ceived with such enthusiasm dur- 
ing the 1939 Columbia Scholastic 

Press Association Convention, that it 
promises to become a permanent fea- 
ture of the annual meetings. 


Essentially, the same firms who co- 
operated in last year’s exhibits have 
signified their willingness to again as- 
sist in this year’s program. Added to 
these will be several who could not 
be reached in time last year. It is the 
effort of the committee for the 1940 
Convention Clinic to have represented, 
every phase of production and repro- 
duction of student publications. 


In past years the same information 
and service were available to the dele- 
gates as a regular part of the pro- 
gram. The only difficulty was that 
the Clinic came and went and many 
could not take advantage of it. To 
overcome this time limitation, it was 
decided to hold the clinic continuously 
from the opening hour until the Con- 
vention was over. As last year, the 
Clinic will open at 9 o’clock on the 
first day and close a half hour before 
the final meeting—the luncheon. 


1‘. meeting room of John Jay 
Hall will be devoted again to the 
displays and features connected with 
the reproduction of newspapers, maga- 
zines, handbooks and annuals, by the 
mimeograph, printing, offset and other 
processes. Materials used by the 
various processes will be on display, 
with representatives of firms on hand 
who are able and willing to explain 
their value and use. 


It is expected that again, hundreds 
of student editors and their advisers 
will bring along issues of their pub- 
lications for criticism and advice re- 
garding the materials and methods 
used in their reproduction. Last year 
scores of delegates received sugges- 
tions and advice that has probably 
helped them on their return to school. 


Mr. Christian E. Burckel, Director 
of the School of Vari-Typography 
and a member of the Advanced School 
of Education of Teachers College, is 
chairman of the 1940 Clinic. 
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‘By ROWE WRIGHT 


At long last the requests from advisers for a course in the magazine 


and its problems, and for which the CSPA has been making continuous 
requests, will be met during the 1940 Summer Session. Miss Rowe 
Wright, formerly editor of the Girl Scouts Magazine, instructor in the 
English Department of University Extension, will offer a course similar 
to that which she teaches during the regular academic year but with 
adaptations to meet the needs of magazine advisers. A description of 
the course follows. Additional information may be secured from Miss 
Wright or the 1940 Announcement of the Summer Session may be 
secured by addressing the Secretary of Columbia University. 


[= purpose of this course is to 
acquaint people with the actual 
business in producing a magazine from 
its first conception to the printed copy. 
Each member of the course begins by 
pretending to have a definite type of 
publication which he is preparing to 
launch. This forces us to start by 
studying the physical aspects of mag- 
azines such as size, paper, format, 
print, illustrations, etc. From this we 
consider the purpose and policy in re- 
lation to content and appearance. 


As soon as each person knows the 
kind of a magazine he is going to have 
and what it is going to look like and 
what kind of people it is going to 
reach, he is ready to consider such 
questions as the financing, publicizing, 
advertising policy, editorial staff, read- 
er interest, schedules, contributions, 
special features, etc. 


Each student prepares a dummy of 
his publication, a schedule for the con- 
tents for three successive issues, and 
several pages of ordinary and special 
layout, cover designs, and masthead 
pages. He has experience in cutting of 
manuscript and of typing copy to page 
scale, proof reading, preparation of 
copy for printer and engraver. 


The dummies are discussed by a 
visiting printer and the class makes a 
visit to an engraving plant to learn 
something of the processes. 


The students have actual practice in 
judging manuscript for editorial use, 
in writing of presentation copy for 
special features as well as in writing 
titles and blurbs. 


By study of existing publications, 
the students become conscious of good 


and bad page design and layout, use 
of color, and display of feature ma- 
terial. They learn too the part adver- 
tising plays in the magazine field and 
the relation of this department to the 
editorial department. 


CSPA, Review Are 
Valuable Aids 


The November issue of The Review 
was sent to all the affiliated and rep- 
resented associations of the National 
Tuberculosis Association because of the 
story on the inside back cover on the 
1939 Christmas Seal and the journal- 
istic activity sponsored jointly by the 
CSPA and the NTA. With the 
story an enlarged cut of the Christmas 
Seal was shown. 


A note accompanying the copy, 
written by N.T.A.’s Miss Strachan, 
stated the policy back of the co-opera- 
tive program as follows: “We do not 
want to emphasize the idea of competi- 
tion...; we prefer to consider it an 
opportunity for the participation of 
school papers in ‘The Story Behind the 
Christmas Seal’.” 


Dr. Paterson of the Ohio Public 
Health Association has suggested that 
many of the local and state tubercu- 
losis secretaries would like to subscribe 
to The Review to keep in touch with 
the work which is being done through- 
out the year. He believes it is a year- 
’round job to build up interest in the 
work of the local and state associa- 
tions, and he urges them to subscribe 
to avail themselves of the opportunities 
for constructive activity through the 
school publications. 
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Editorials . . Choice of the Month 


OME school papers we exam- 
ined had no editorial column, 
while many used this section 
for items of purely local interest such 
as school discipline,’ wrote Gordon 
Wakto, Editor-in-Chief, Miss Eleanor 
C. Warren, Literary Adviser, and Mr. 
Arthur Ladd, Business Adviser, of The 
Gastineau Breeze and Taku of the 
Douglas, Alaska, High School, who 
chose these editorials for The Review. 
“The following editorials were se- 
lected from our exchange list because 
they present an idea without preach- 
ing, are of good length, and are of 
more than local interest. They are 
not all from recent issues,” they wrote, 
“but we feel they are of continuing 
importance and interest.” 


Community Mirrored 
By News Paper ... 


“Where’s the paper?” 


How many times a day is this ques- 
tion asked in your home? 


It is an indication of the fact that 
the newspaper is a household necessity 
but in a larger sense it is a public in- 
stitution. As a disseminator of news, 
particularly in smaller communities, 
it is without a rival. In its columns 
are found the day-to-day record of 
your “home town.” Its unique func- 
tion as the mirror of community life 
is so widely recognized that the news- 
Paper, to a greater extent than the tele- 
phone or radio, is taken for granted. 
And when your newspaper does not 
keep its daily or weekly appointment 
with you, the question is again, 
““Where’s the paper?” 

Great are the responsibilities which 
lie behind the publication of a news- 
paper. First of all, there is the re- 
sponsibility of printing the news fully 
and impartially with as high a degree 
of accuracy as is humanly possible. 
The chance of error is so tremendous. 


Democracy succeeds in proportion 
to the degree to which its citizens 
are enlightened upon the conduct of 
its political units and the acts of its 
public officials. As long as the press 
is free to inform and to criticize, there 
remains more than a hope that Ameri- 
can democracy will continue to point 
the way to a better social order. 


From the days of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, American newspapers have not 
lost sight of their responsibilities to 
the welfare of their communities, 
states, and nations. No group is more 
keenly aware of the shortcomings of 
the press than newspaper workers 
themselves, but instances of downright 
dishonesty and betrayal of the public 
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intereest are extremely rare in the his- 
tory of American Journalism. 


The Piedmont Highlander, 
High School, Piedmont, Cal. 


Aurora Borealis 


“We would watch and watch the silver 
dance of the mystic Northern 
lights. 

They danced a cotillion in the sky; 
they were rose and silver shod; 

It was not good for the eyes of man— 
*twas a sight for the eyes of God.” 


—Robert W. Service. 


How fascinating it is to stand be- 
neath a vast blue-black dome of north- 
ern sky and watch the aurora borealis 
move and flash above, sending its sil- 
ver and multi-colored rays out over 
the mountain tops. 


Science explains this natural phe- 
nomena of the North, but the explana- 
tion does not detract from its strange- 
ly weird and mystical beauty. If it is 
silver, it is like sun shining on many 
precious jewels; if it is colored, it is 
like a rainbow broken into thousands 
of pieces and scattered across the sky; 
or like an artist’s paints that have just 
been upset! 


In this season of thanksgiving, let 
us, who live in Alaska, land of many 
wonders, land of midnight sun and 
northern lights, be thankful for the 
aurora borealis, a mark of God’s great 
artistry, a phenomenon of unsurpassed 
beauty. 


The Gastineau Breeze, 


High School, Douglas, Alaska 


A Matter of Confidence 


Confidence is the basis of all desir- 
able human relations.: It is necessary, 
in order to build a fitting reputation 
for ourselves to make people feel that 
we can be depended upon. The indi- 
vidual who cannot be taken into our 
confidence, who goes about speaking 
falsely about people, who can never 
be given an assignment of any sort, 
will find in later life, that no jobs 
will be open to him, nor will he have 
any close, confiding friends. 

If we do our work when it is as- 
signed to us, and get it in on time, 
if we practice honesty in word and 
deed, we will find our teachers and 
fellow students respecting us, and be- 
lieving in us. We students want to 
place confidence in our fellow stu- 
dents. We want to believe that the 
people in athletics will do their best 
to bring glory to our school in ath- 
letic competition. We want to know 
that our representatives in forensic 


competition are doing their best to re- 
flect honor upon us, and the the peo- 
ple in assemblies are doing their best 
to bring out the most meaning in 
whatever they are representing for 
our benefit. 


All through life we will be con- 
fronted with situations demanding 
confidence in us, if we are to progress. 
If we are employees in a store, firm, 
or factory, we will have a definite task 
to perform, and we are depended upon 
to do it. If we are higher officials, 
we will be depended upon for security 
by the people working under us. It is 
up to us to build a good reputation 
during our school life, and carry it 
over into later life, and we will find 
happiness in the trust that is placed 
in us. 

The Maroon News, 
Junior-Senior High School, 


Menominie, Wis. 


It Can Happen Here 


Today, millions of the young men 
of Europe are fighting a bloody war. 
A short time ago many of these young 
men were attending high schools or 
colleges just as the young men of 
America are now doing. They, too, 
were ambitious. They studied hard 
that they might some day achieve 
success in their trades or professions. 


They dreamed of the years ahead. 


Yes, these young men knew there 
was talk of war. They knew there 
was real danger of it—that many peo- 
ple even believed a general conflict 
to be inevitable. Probably many of 
them chose to believe that it couldn’t 
happen there. They continued their 
studies; they continued their visions. 
And then—it did happen there. 

It can happen here. True it is that 
the young men of America live in a 
democracy, but so do those of Eng- 
land and France. True it is that we 
are geographically isolated, but we 
are not economically isolated. True 
it is that we have no intimate emo- 
tional interest in the European situa- 
tion which should lead us to war, but 
we have a far greater emotional in- 
terest than we had in the early years 


of the World War. 


Definitely, there is danger. Ameri- 
cans, young and old, have already 
suffered much in consequence of the 
last war. If that suffering is not to 
be renewed and intensified, if stu- 
dents are not to be transformed sud- 
denly into soldiers, we must exercise 
intelligent instead of merely emotional 
citizenship in this democracy. 


The Grizzly, 


Senior High School-Junior College, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 
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What the Elementary School Newspaper 
Has Meant to Me 


By JEAN HEIDECK 
Editor-in-Chief, The Ridgefield Gleam 


N OUR schools, and some schools 

around us, there is an important 
problem facing our newspapers. The 
general problem is to convince the 
community that our newspaper is a 
worthwhile educational institution. Our 
particular problem is to convince the 
people that the time we spend in typ- 
ing, writing news, gathering news and 
mimeographing is as valuable to the 
individual as any school subject. 

During the past three and one-half 
years I have served on our school 
newspaper, the Ridgefield Gleam, I 
feel that I can prove what the news- 
paper has meant to me; what value I 


Ridgefield School, Ridgefield, N. J. 


have received from my newspaper 
work. 


First of all, the newspaper has 
helped me to be a better citizen through 
social contacts by our monthly inter- 
views. This past term we were able to 
interview the owner of a gold mine 
from Bulowayo, Southern Rodesia. He 
was interesting and we were very much 
honored to have had this opportunity 
of meeting him and speaking with him. 

Besides this we have social contacts 
with other members of the staff. I 
have made many friends by working 
with them. 


Another way the newspaper has 


helped me is by teaching me to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, truth from 
hearsay and real news from common 
gossip. We must have proof before 
we can print any statement or story 
as news. 

Working on the school newspaper 
has taught me the necessity of team 
work and dependability. 

The paper has enabled me to under- 
stand better the topics of the day. I 
read the daily newspapers with a dif- 
ferent light, now that I know what is 
back of them. It has made me critical, 
also, as I find myself looking for good 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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HEN we found this cartoon in 

The Washington Times-Her- 

ald, we knew the artist was well 
acquainted with student publications. 
So we wrote to Bernard Harrison, edi- 
tor of “Student Assembly”, the page 
featuring local school news, to find out 
some more about him. Here’s what 
Berny says: 


“Stanley Jennings, whose cartoons 
have been a feature of The Washing- 
ton, D. C. Times-Herald’s ‘Student 
Assembly’ page since its inauguration 
in September, 1938, is a graduate of 
Eastern High School, ’38, in that city. 


“He received his first opportunity to 
have his work published with the 
‘Assembly’, sharing the cartoon duties 
for that page with Bruno Figallo, of 
McKinley High, ’38. 


“Both he and Bruno studied under 
Jim Berryman, The Washington Eve- 
ning Star’s famous sports cartoonist, 
and Jack Sparling, former editorial 
cartoonist for The Times-Herald. 


“Stanley is interested in journalism. 
He took it at Eastern and intends to 
continue with it at George Washing- 
ton University, where he is now en- 
rolled. He majored in history and 
French in high school and is now tak- 
ing French, political science and Eng- 
lish at George Washington. 


“His ambition is to be a political 
cartoonist. He goes to school by day 
and works as an advertising artist at 


night for The Times-Herald.” 
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DOGGONE! WILL YA 
LOOK AT THAT GOSSIP 
COLUMN I wrote! 1 


IF IT DIDN'T HAVE A 
BY-LINE! THEY TOOK 


ABOUT THAT WILD 
PARTY AT JOE'S HOUSE, 
JUST BECAUSE IT HAD TH’ 
WORD “SMOOCHIN’” IN 
IT!.... GUESS ONE O’ TH’ 
TEACHERS FOUND OUT 
WHAT IT MEANS! 
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YOU'RE KICKING!... 
SEE WHAT THE JOURNAL- 
ISM. TEACHER DID TO 
MY EDITORIAL FOR A 
SEVEN MONTH SUMMER 
VACATION? HE CHANGED ‘JUST LISTEN 
} OUT A WHOLE PARAGRAPH /) IT TO ADVOCATE GOING 
TO SCHOOL ON SATUR- ; 
DAYS WITHOUT ANY {) WONDER SHE'S 
VACATION! ’ 


WELL, I 
DON’T CARE 
WHAT THEY TAKE 
OUT OF THE PAPER 
AS LONG AS THEY 4 
\ HAVE THE ADVICE 
TO THE LOVELORN 
OLDERN US... \ COLUMN FOR US... 
SHE’S BEEN ER.. OLDER 
FLUNKING THREE \\ STUDENTS! 
SUBJECTS A YEAR! 
LL BET My KID 
Y YBROTHER GRADUATES 
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HAND OF THE FACUL 
em, TY |S BECOMING MORE AND 
PA) MORE APPARENT IN SOME 

OF THE SCHOOL PAPERS, 


THE MERITS OR DEMERITS OF 
PEDAGOGIC GHOST WRITING.... 
Courtesy, Washington Times-Herald 
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Features. of the 


ROSPECTIVE teachers and ad- 

visers to school publications at 

the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo., who 
are members of the newswriting class 
conducted by Miss Agnes Slemons, 
read scores of teachers college and 
schools of education newspapers to 
find the features which are printed 
here. They were selected “for their 
merits along the following lines: gen- 
eral interest and timeliness, individu- 
ality of style, composition and rhet- 
oric”, wrote Miss Lucille Morelock, 
chairman of the committee of selec- 
tion. 


WO-MANUAL TRAINING 
STYLE 1900 TO 1909 


By Stephen E. Blackhurst 


“There must be some mistake, I 
wanted to see the manual training 
teacher.” 

“No mistake at all. I’m she.” 

“No, I guess I didn’t make myself 
clear. It’s the manual training teacher 
I want to see.” 

“But I teach manual training! 


” 


The first manual training instructor 
in the Teachers College really was a 
woman! It was Miss Winifred Bryan 
who taught the course on the second 
floor of the old Baldwin Hall which 
used to stand where the sunken garden 
is now. 

When Miss Bryan joined the fac- 
ulty, the Hon. S. M. Pickler, in whose 
memory Pickler Library was built, was 
a member of the Board of Regents. 
Miss Ophelia Parrish, whose name is 
borne by one of the college demon- 
stration schools, was the director of 
the training school at that time. 

Beginning in September, 1900, Miss 
Bryan taught in the College for six 
years. During that time the workshop 
equipment included only hand power- 
ed tools. There were no motor driven 
machines such as the department now 
uses in its Kirk Auditorium labora- 
tory. A suggestion that some day an 
entire building would be devoted to 
the art probably would have been 
laughed away as a ridiculous idea. But 
the idea has developed into a neces- 
sity for the campus. Completion of the 
new manual arts building at the south 
end of the campus is expected by Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. 

Why was a woman employed in a 
field nearly monopolized by men? 
John C. Jack who was the head jani- 
tor of the Teachers College when Miss 
Bryan was with the faculty, answers, 


Ten 


Month — 


“If a woman can do the job as well as 
a man, I'd say ‘let her do it.’ ” 
The Echo, 
Northeast Missouri State 


Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT COLUMN 
BECOMES TIE DISTRIBUTOR 


Getting a necktie free of charge can 
be made into a rather complicated af- 
fair. That is of course if one must get 
it free of charge. The moral is, if you 
need a tie, stay out of Dad’s . or is 
it? 

One of the 614 men students on the 
C. M. S. T. C. campus, who does not 
happen to be a freshman, had a habit 
of helping himself to Dad’s ties when- 
ever the necessity or even the desire so 
prompted him. His dad bought him 
ties. The raids did not stop. Verbal 
reprimand proved equally ineffective, 
but Dad did not give up hope. 

An evening paper listed this article 
in the “Believe It Or Not” section. 

Dr. V. A. Avakian of Rossbille, 
Georgia, had worn a different necktie 
every day for fourteen years. He had 
never worn one twice and he still had 
each and every one of them. 

This gave Dad an idea. He wrote a 
letter to the Doctor. He told him he 
had a 19-year-old boy in college who 
seemed to need several hundred ties 
and asked him if he could spare a few 
to help aid the situation. 

“Believe It Or Not” the letter was 
answered. 

The answer read: 

Dear reader of “Believe It Or Not” 
cartoons. 

Because of the many, many requests 
which I have received and I am re- 
ceiving daily from coast to coast for 
my discarded ties, I shall be unable to 
send more than one tie to each appli- 
cant until the supply is exhausted. 

I hope you will like the enclosed tie 
which I am sending for your use. 

Below I give a beautiful thought, 
expressed in poetry, written by me: 


Though the night drags along like a 
wounded deer 
And your heart is aggrieved by 
pain; 
In the midst of your gloom let your 
mind be clear; 
Though misfortune may seem to 
reign, 
Set your face like a flint toward your 
goal. 
Most sincerely yours, 


Dr. V. A. Avakian. 


The envelope did contain one of the 


discarded ties. On the under side it is 
autographed. 

And was Dad’s face red. However, 
the student gives his word he has not 
touched Dad’s ties again. Perhaps he 
hasn’t, perhaps it’s doubtful. 

(He requested that no name be men- 
tioned. Watch for the tie. It’s red.) 


The Student, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


ADVICE TO THE “TIME-WORN” 


By Lucille Morelock 
7 can tell me a better way of 


shining up that well known 

fruit than just plain being on time to 
an eight, nine, or one o'clock class? 
That’s what I thought. So along with 
your ABC’s, learn this phrase and 
what’s more, stick to it—Be on time! 
If your failing lies in that direction, 
let college life be the undoing of it. 
Begin by breezing into class, fraternity 
meeting, assembly, that teacher confer- 
ence—and, of course, Durfur’s right 
on the minute. It isn’t so difficult once 
the habit is formed, (I’m told), so 
hurry up and get in form. Teachers, 
classmates, friends, and even your ene- 
mies will appreciate your efforts no 


end. 


HEN there’s the matter of dates! 

What I mean, girls, is being 
ready to greet your friend of the eve- 
ning at 7:55 when you’ve an 8 o’clock 
date. That extra five minutes just in 
case he doesn’t have Bulova watch 
time. And even if he does—a few min- 
utes’ relaxation before a dance or show 
is good for anybody. 

Of course, this calls for strict co- 
operation on the part of you fellows. 
Because, after all, we don’t enjoy wear- 
ing our heels down pacing the floor 
any day of the week just because you 
are thirty minutes late. And there’s the 
chance that if she’s the “spontaneous 
combustion” type, you won’t have a 
date when you finally do show up. 


O GO a bit further into this sub- 

ject, be on time about asking for 
dates, too. No one is flattered to re- 
ceive an invitation which suspiciously 
smacks of an emergency call to the 
family doctor. 

Oh, there are any number of places 
you can practice promptness—return- 
ing library books, writing thank-you 
notes, meeting trains, and buses, pay- 
ing dues and debts, and last of all put- 
ting Persian pussy out and off to bed. 

The Index, 


Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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The Sixteenth Annual Convention 
OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
March 14-15 - 16, 1940 


YOU SHOULD COME TO THE CONVENTION 


HE annual gathering of editors and advisers for the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association Convention 
has always been the largest of its kind in the world. 

The presentation of so many unusual and outstanding 
speakers to the delegates has hardly been exceeded. Prob- 
lems of mutual interest can be discussed not only with other 
editors and advisers during the Convention but also with 
the best known newspaper people, authors, publishers and 
other authorities. 

Associating with the men and women who lead the 
thought of the Nation through their newspapers and maga- 
zines and who contribute largely to the creation of current 
opinion is an opportunity which few care to miss. The edu- 
cational value of the Convention is fully as great as its in- 
spirational effect upon the immediate problems of the stu- 
dent publication and the future activities of the delegates. 


CONVENTION INFORMATION 


Full information concerning registration, attendance and 
proceedings of the Convention is contained in this circular. 
A Delegates’ Registration Form is enclosed. 

Read EVERY item in this circular with care. A thorough 
knowledge of what each delegate must know helps to secure 
the greatest possible benefit from the Convention. 


REGISTRATION 


All Delegates must be registered before attending meet- 
ings—Badges must be worn—They are tickets for admission 


OUTLINE OF 


to the meetings. Considerable embarrassment to those con- 
cerned may be avoided by observing this regulation. 

The closing date for registration for those who desire to 
receive tickets, etc., by return mail is March 2. 

Advance registration is provided so that delegates may go 
immediately to the opening meeting and to avoid delay and 
congestion. Those who register later must call at the Regis- 
tration Desk in the lobby of the McMillin Theatre, corner 
Broadway and 116th Street, opposite subway station, on the 
opening day of the Convention to secure the envelope con- 
taining badges, tickets, etc., filed according to individual 
names. 

All registrations must be made on the form provided for 
the purpose and enclosed with this circular. 


DELEGATES’ FEES 


Schools may send as many delegates to the Convention as 
they desire. The registration fee of $3 must be paid by or 
for each delegate and adviser in attendance. There can be 
no change in this fee for less than complete Convention 
attendance. No fees can be returned. This will include: 
attendance at all mettings; the Convention Luncheon; and 
such other entertainment or features as may be provided. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Full information may be secured on the excursion rates 
to New York on the different transportation systems from 
your local agents. Attractive party rates for groups may 
often be obtained. Schools in any given community or area 


THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers Will Be Listed in Program Issued at Convention) 


Thursday, March 14 


1:30 P.M.—Opening Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 
2:30-3:20 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
3:30-5:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30-5:30 P.M.—Special Feature Lecture—McMillin 
Theatre. 
Evening free for visits to newspaper plants 
or other activities. Suggestions on spe- 
cial Opera, Concert, Theatre Bulletin. 


Friday, March 15 


10:30 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 
11:30 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps 
12:00 M.—Luncheons: 
Delegates—University Restaurant. 
Faculty Advisers—Men’s Faculty Club. 


Divisional Luncheons—See Programs. 


At COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


in 


Friday, March 15 


1:30 P.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 
ae og Sectional Meetings. 


4:30-5:30 P.M.—Special Feature Lecture—McMillin 
Theatre. 


Evening free 


Saturday, March 16 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:30 A.M.—Round Tables—Student Leaders. 

12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Banquet Hall 
of the Hotel Commodore. Announce- 
ment of Special Awards; Gold Key 
Awards; Noted Guests and Speaker; 
Convention Birthday Cake Ceremony. 
The Convention Adjourns 
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could meet at a central point and organize a party to enjoy 
these rates. Advisers should communicate with other schools 
and pool their interests to enjoy these benefits. 


HOUSING 


New York City has unlimited hotel service to suit all tastes 
and purses. The pre-Convention issues of The Review 


will carry hotel ads quoting special rates to CSPA dele- 
gates. Literature concerning these hotels will be mailed 
immediately upon registration. It is more satisfactory to 
make direct individual reservations—the Association cannot 
make them. Many rates have been changed for 1940. Check 
carefully before leaving home. 


MEETINGS 


General meetings have been planned for subjects of inter- 
est to the publication staff as a whole. Sectional meetings 
have been organized to take care of individual problems 
and features. The entertainment fits into the plan of the 
Convention and makes an acceptable and well-rounded pro- 
gram. 


Parties of delegates are urged not to attend the same 
meetings. The meetings should be divided equally among 
the delegates. The maximum benefit can be derived from 
the Convention for each publication if each delegate reports 
on a stated number of meetings and if all the meetings are 
reported. Plan the number in your delegation to assure 
as complete a coverage of the Convention as possible. 


CLINICS 


A UTHORITIES in the school newspaper and magazine 
field will be present on Thursday afternoon, March 
14, to conduct clinics and answer questions of delegates on 
the rights and wrongs of their papers. Delegates should 
bring copies of their publications to these clinics and gen- 
eral commendation or criticism will be given by the critics. 
Several sections will be organized with a critic for each, ac- 
cording to the classification of the Contest entries, insofar 
as it is possible to arrange them. The Elementary and Jun- 
ior High publications clinics will be held at other times. See 
the Divisional Programs. 


A clinic on production and reproduction methods for 
duplicated publications will be held during the three days 
of the Convention in the Meeting Room of John Jay Hall. 
Representatives of manufacturers of the items entering into 
the production of duplicated papers will be present to 
demonstrate their work and to assist the delegates and ad- 
visers with their individual problems. It is expected that 
representatives of a paper house, ink manufacturer, book 
binder, composing machines, etc., will be present to answer 
all questions and to show their products. 


ROUND TABLES 


Saturday morning has been set aside for group meetings 
led by students and faculty advisers, where they may discuss 
the problems they meet in their own schools with those 
who have successfully solved them in other places. As many 
round tables as possible will be organized and the Director 
will be glad to receive suggestions from staff members and 
faculty advisers as to topics they should like to have dis- 
cussed. Please mail such suggestions to the Director as early 


as possible on the form enclosed for this purpose. 
DIVISIONAL PROGRAMS 


The several Divisions—Elementary, Junior High, Private 
School, Business School, Associated Teachers College Press, 
Junior College, Advisers Association, Yearbooks, and oth- 
ers, will offer programs of special meetings. These will be 
announced in forthcoming issues of The Review and in the 
Final Convention Program. 


EXHIBITS 


b epoeys will be an exhibit of the magazines, newspapers, 
and yearbooks entered in the Contests during the Con- 
vention. The duplicated publications and all Elementary 
Division entries will be on display in the John Jay Lounge. 
The other publications and yearbooks will be on exhibition 
in Casa Italiana. Schools having unusual features in their 
publications are requested to make a display on cards, 22x28 
inches, and to send them to the office of the Director of the 
CSPA not later than March 9, for exhibition purposes. 
This may include special, humorous or outstanding issues, 
unique illustrative features, cover designs, and other special 
considerations. Professional newspaper and commercial ex- 
hibits are also arranged for the duration of the Convention. 


CONVENTION NEWSPAPER 

Publishing a special issue of ““The Spectator,” Columbia’s 
daily newspaper, on March 16, by delegates from Contest 
place-making publications has been an annual feature. The 
staff will be selected from the delegates in attendance and 
will be announced soon after the opening of the Convention. 


THEATRES—CONCERTS—OPERAS 
HE Theatre Bureau of the Columbia University Book- 


store, open daily from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., offers reduced 
rates, one-third to one-half the box office prices, for theatres, 
concerts and the opera. As the offerings vary from week to 
week, it is impossible now to list the plays for Convention 
week. Forward a stamped, addressed envelope with “Thea- 
tre Bulletin” coupon and the weekly listing will be mailed 
to you the week previous to the Convention. Reservations 
may be made in advance with the Bureau or tickets may be 
purchased upon arrival in New York. 


WHAT TO DO ON ARRIVAL IN THE CITY 


Columbia University is at Broadway and 116th Street. 

Arriving at Grand Central—Take Shuttle Train to Times 
Square. Change to Uptown Train marked “Broadway 7th 
Ave. Express, 242nd St., Van Cortlandt Park.” Get off at 
116th Street, Columbia University Station. McMillin Thea- 
tre is opposite the subway station. 

Arriving at Pennsylvania Station—Subway is at station. 
Take Uptown Train marked as indicated above. 

If in doubt, ask uniformed officials. 

On arrival at the University, go to McMillin Theatre 
(opposite the subway station) where the first meeting will 
be held at 1:30 p. m., Thursday, March 14. Those who have 
not completed registration may do so at REGISTRATION 
DESK in the lobby of McMillin Theatre beginning at 10 
a. m., Thursday, March 14. All tickets, programs, informa- 
tion, etc., not secured by mail may be secured at McMillin 
Theatre Lobby during the Convention.—Reprint of Con- 
vention Bulletin. 
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AST year at the CSPA confer- 
L ence we came upon an exhibit of 

photo-lithographic printing. The 
machine that did the composition and 
the results it produced were impressive. 
We were struck with the possibilities 
of offset publications and we decided 
to investigate further. Our investiga- 
tion led us to the belief that by using 
photo-offset lithography it was possible 
to: 

1. Save money. The photo-offset 
process was less expensive than lino- 
type printing. By eliminating a mid- 
dleman, the linotype printer, author’s 
alteration and kill matter costs were 
also eliminated. 


2. Enliven the appearance of a 
paper through the increased use of 
cartoons, photographs, etc., at no ex- 
tra cost. Half-tone and line cut costs 
are virtually eliminated. 


3. Ease the burden of layout and 
makeup. By emancipation from the 
printer we would be able to compose 
the articles as they were written, cor- 
rect them and see the exact form of 
the issue as it would be when repro- 
duced. Thus the paper would grow 
gradually and leisurely to its final 
form. The frenzy and stress of old 
would be nightmares of the past. The 
anxious scanning of the issue to see 
how the printer juggled the dummy 
and whether he made corrections from 
the galley proof would be vague mem- 
ories. The heart palpitations of pub- 
lication day would be replaced by con- 
fident satisfaction and pride. 

4. Save time between the deadline 
and publishing date. When the mas- 
ter copy was completed, the paper was 
completed. All that remained was the 
mechanical process of reproducing the 
dummy and running off the issue. 


HESE were impressive arguments. 

We were careful, however, to re- 
frain from embarking on an irrevoc- 
able course without first taking sound- 
ings. The rocks that we wanted io 
avoid were premature judgment and 
dissatished student opinion. We de- 
cided upon a trial issue. The staff 
was persuaded to cruise along and to 
add their more critical opinion to that 
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An Experiment With Photo-Offset 


Lithography 


AMBROSE L. CORCORAN 


Associate &ditor, The Reflector 


State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


of the student body as to whether we 
should continue with photo-offset or 
return to linotype printing. 

Since we desired to avoid the bad 
features of an ordinary typewritten 
paper, we attempted to rent a Vari- 
typer machine. This machine, which 
operates fundamentally like a type- 
writer, is particularly suited to photo- 
offset newspaper work as it permits a 
variety of sizes and styles of type 
which can be printed in a selection of 
horizontal and vertical spacings. A 
special spacing key makes it possible 
to maintain an even right hand margin. 
Through the cooperation of the manu- 
facturer we were able to obtain this 


machine and a trained operator; help- 
ing still more, a company representa- 
tive accompanied these to render tech- 
nical assistance and advice. 

Aside from the Varityper, the ma- 
terials for making the dummy, are 
simple. White paper ruled with hori- 
zontal and vertical blue lines spaced 
in tenths of an inch form the back- 
ground. (Blue does not photograph). 
This paper is manufactured commer- 
cially. The articles typed in columnar 
form are pasted on this dummy sheet 
along with drawings, advertising mat- 
ter and photographs which have been 
screened. Mistakes in composition are 
corrected by pasting new copy over 





Associated Teachers College Press 


Friday, March 15 


10:30—Outline of convention program and announcements by John S. Quinn, 


Executive Secretary. 


10:35—“Relation of the Adviser to the Staff,” Dr. C. R. Rounds, State Teachers 


College, Trenton, N. J. 


11:00—Lecture by a teachers college instructor, name to be announced. (Both 
lectures to be followed by a brief question period.) 

11:30—Convention picture on Low Memorial Library steps. 

12:30—Informal luncheon. Place to be announced. Special table reserved for 
editors, another for advisers, and another for business staffs. 

1:45—Panel meeting (10 minutes for speakers; 5, for questions). 
“Organization of the Staff,’ Harold E. Winterhalter, Editor, “State 
Signal,” Trenton, N. J., Teachers College. 
“Training the Staff Through News Classes,” Rozelda E. Vernick, Editor, 
“The Log,” Salem, Mass., Teachers College. 
“Features in a Teachers College Paper,” John H. Hoagland, Editor, 
“Montclarion,” Montclair, N. J., Teachers College. 
“Where College Journalism Fits Into the Total Picture of a Life’s Oc- 
cupation Far Removed from Printer’s Ink,” Martin Levin, formerly of 
“The Norm,” Philadelphia, Pa., Normal School. 
“Editorial Policy in a Teachers College Newspaper,” speaker to be an- 
nounced, Cortland, N. Y., Normal School. 

3:30—Typography Clinic conducted by William R. Flinn, Merchantville, N. J., 
High School. (Papers must be submitted two weeks in advance.) 

4:30—News and Features Clinic conducted by Norman Carignan, School of 
Journalism, Columbia University. (Papers must be submitted two weeks 


in advance.) 
6:30—Dinner, Place to be announced. 


9:00—Trip through a New York City Newspaper plant. (Optional.) 
Saturday, March 16 


9:30—Business meeting, Room A, Ballroom Floor, Hotel Commodore. 


12:30—Banquet at Commodore. 





3:00—Meeting of steering committee. Place to be announced. 


Thirteen 


the error. Column rules and cut-off 
lines are hand-drawn in India ink with 
the aid of a T-square and a ruling 
pen; slips, smudges or blots are “cor- 
rected” by covering with opaque 
white paint. Headlines are “set up” 
by hand from alphabets of varied type 
sizes. 
and come from the manufacturer in 
almost any style of type face. The 
photo-type is bound inside a case 
containing both upper and lower case 
letters arranged alphabetically, punc- 
tuation marks, and letter spaces. 
Headline “setting” is facilitated 
through the use of a composing stick 
which is a graduated, slotted, wooden 
ruler that holds the cardboard type 
securely and evenly. Gummed paper 
placed on the reverse side of the 
phototype binds the letters into a line 
and makes the transfer to the dummy 
a simple matter. 


After copy is in, the only staff 
needed to complete the job under 
ideal conditions is the typist, a proof- 
reader, a headline compositor and 
page make-up editors. 


I N retrospect, we picked the worst 
possible month to conduct our ex- 
periment insofar as saving time was 
concerned. It was our first issue of 


These are called photo-types. 


the year and we were faced with an 
annual problem, the adjustment of a 
“green” staff; consequently, we were 
writing copy and headlines to the very 
nish. 


The resulting photo-offset news- 
paper was a satisfaction to the editors. 
The beliefs that led us into the experi- 
ment were substantiated in a large 
measure. The cost was fifty per cent 
less. In appearance the paper was an 
interesting black and white study as 
contrasted with the usual formal grey 
tone of linotyped printed newspapers. 
We found that in this kind of news- 
paper we had a plastic medium. It 
could be moulded to suit us. Gone 
were the rigid rules of the printer. We 
could make up the paper just as we 
wanted it. We did emancipate ourself 
from the printer but we assumed his 
responsibility—that of good composi- 
tion and sound type choice. The be- 
lief that we could save time was en- 


tirely exploded. 


Student opinion varied. Some liked 
it because it was easy to read. Some 
disliked it because it was hard to read. 
The editors were praised because it 
was a progressive and good-looking 
sheet. We were upbraided for radical- 


ism and for reverting to a typewritten 
newspaper. 


HE staff and the editors, despite 

the fact that they liked the re- 
sulting paper, decided against the con- 
tinuance of photo-offset. These facts 
weighted the decision. The cost of our 
issue was a surface estimate. If we con- 
tinued, we would of necessity have had 
to purchase the machine and the ma- 
terials for composition and make-up. 
The cost of the machine we wanted 
was above our total yearly budget. 
Most important of all was the realiza- 
tion that once this expensive machine 
was purchased we were obligated to 
use it. It meant that future staffs 
would have to use a method of news- 
paper publishing which might be total- 
ly dissatisfactory to them. 

The Reflector is again the time-hon- 
ored printed newspaper. The intrica- 
cies of composition still remain a mys- 
tery to ninety-five percent of the staff. 
We continue to worry over make-up 
and counting. We are once again 
thralls to the printer’s equipment. Yet 
the germ of independence has been 
planted through our experiment and 
may sometime spring out stronger. 
Some of us still secretly nurture the 


seed and the hope. 


From Your Town to Our Town in Time for 
the Convention, March 14 to 16 Inclusive 


Parties of twenty-five or more delegates to the Sixteenth Annual CSPA Convention should take advantage of the 
low party rates offered by railroads or steamship companies. If twenty-five delegates are not available in one school or 
community, a party can be made up with delegates from the surrounding area. Listed below are day coach rates. Pullman 
charges are higher. Consult the local ticket agents of the railroads serving your community for his suggestions. For day 
travel, most delegates use the coaches. Those from a distance may arrange with their agents for combined day coach and 


Pullman travel at considerable sayings. 


We give here some of the rates to New York from cities from which delegates have come to the CSPA Conven- 
tion in previous years. These are for parties of twenty-five or more over a ten-day period. New England party rates are 


graduated for even smaller numbers. 


In the first column are round trip party 
rates and in column 2 are individual 60- 
day, round-trip, day-coach rates between 
these cities and New York City. 


City Col. 1 
Albany, N. Y. $ 4.30 
Allentown, Pa. 2.70 
Atlanta, Ga. + 22.70 
Atlantic City, N. J. 4.10 
Baltimore, Md. 5.55 
Bethlehem, Pa. 2.60 
Binghamton, N. Y. 5.80 
Birmingham, Ala. + 25.90 
Boston, Mass 9.20 
Bridgeport, Conn. 2.30 
Buffalo, N. Y. 11.90 
Charlotte, N. C. + 16.20 
Chattanooga, Tenn. + 22.25 
Chicago, IIl. 26.70 
Cincinnati, Ohio 22.55 
Cleveland, Ohio 17.15 
Cumberland, Md. 11.20 
Danville, Va. + 12.65 


Col. 2 
$ 6.40 
4.05 
26.95 
6.10 
8.10 
3.90 
8.45 
30.35 
10.35 
2.55 
16.25 
19.95 
26.40 
30.90 
26.90 
22.00 
15.35 
16.15 


$12.50, 


Fourteen 


Col. 1 
19.65 
13.80 
Ze? 
Tae 
14.55 
5.12 


Col. 2 
25.10 
17.75 

3.40 
10.70 
19.30 

8.85 
18.15 
22.90 

8.45 

4.95 

6.40 

28.50 
10.70 
23.45 
42.05 
36.60 

3.30 
39.90 
13.85 

4.05 
17.70 

8.40 


City 
Detroit, Mich. 
Durham, N. C. + 
Easton, Pa. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Greenville, N. C. § * 
Greenville, S. C. : 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. § 
Mobile, Ala. + . 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. + 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 


18.85 
5.80 
4.40 
4.30 

24.35 
7.45 

20.50 


31.55 
2.95 
34.80 
10.30 
2.70 
13.15 
7.50 


Raleigh, N. C. + 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. + 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. § 
Scranton, Pa. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wheeling, West Va. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass. 


13.80 
10.25 
13.60 
10.45 
31,79 


$10.60, 


4.35 
8.20 
1.75 
6.70 
15.20 
4.35 
3.45 ‘ 
7.60 8.55 
7 Parties of 30 to 70—10 days return limit. 
Rates also available for small groups. 


§ No party rates available. 
* Ten days return limit. 


Note: From most all points there are 
available round-trip coach tickets at material 
reductions. 
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Cristobal High 


Pioneers in the 


Yearbook Field 


By CECIL L. RICE 


Cristobal High School 
Canal Zone 


ITH the publication of The 
Caribbean, 1939 yearbook of 
the Cristobal High School, 

Cristobal, Canal Zone, an innovation 
in the field of high school yearbooks 
has made its appearance. 

The Caribbean consists of twenty- 
four pages given to individual faculty 
and senior pictures, then one hundred 
and thirty-two pages, made up of a 
complete set of thirty-three issues of 
The Trade Wind, high school weekly 
newspaper, with ten pages of adver- 
tising and an autograph page at the 
end. Fly sheets separate the faculty, 
the senior section, the Trade Wind 
section and the advertising. 

The publications of Cristobal High 
School are edited by eighteen students 
regularly enrolled in a class in jour- 
nalism for which full credit is given. 
The class meets a double period daily, 
five days a week. 

For thirty-three of the thirty-six 
weeks in the school year, the class 
publishes a school newspapéer, .The 
Trade Wind, which is devoted to 
school and community news, and 
which is enriched each issue with a 
liberal amount of pictures of school 
activities. 

The newspaper is nine and a half 
inches by thirteen and a half inches in 
size. This size was adopted so that the 
papers might be bound in a convenient 
size book. 

This school term, 350 copies of The 
Trade Wind has been run off on regu- 
lar newsprint paper for weekly distri- 
bution, and an additional 400 copies 
have been printed each week on book 
paper. These latter copies have been 
kept each week in order to bind them 
in The Caribbean to make up “school 
activity” section of the year-book. 

The 400 extra copies were had at a 
cost of only seven dollars each week 
more than the original cost of the first 
350 printed on news print paper. The 
school publications were printed this 
year by the Panama American Publish- 
ing Company. 

The total cost of 400 copies of The 
Caribbean was as follows: 


Printing the faculty, senior and 
advertising sections and the 
fly sheets, at $3.55 per page $239.20 


February, 1940 


(This article appeared originally in 
“School and Society” but because of its 
interest to members of the CSPA 
permission was asked for its reprinting 
in The Review and graciously received 
from Dr. William C. Bagley, the edi- 


tor.) 


400 covers, stiff cardboard, at 
A? 60.00 
708 inches cuts for pictures 
at 19 
400 complete sets Trade Wind 
(33 issues at $7.00) 
Binding 400 books 
Postage and incidentals 
Total cost 


The cost of The Caribbean was 
borne by the Student Association. 
Each member of the association re- 
ceived a year-book free of charge. 

The thirty-three issues of the weekly 
newspaper, the senior year-book of in- 
dividual pictures and cuts of senior 


106.20 


231.00 
12.50 
4.50 
$653.40 


activities, and the faculty section give 
a very complete 156 page record of 
the school year’s activities at a cost far 
below the cost of a traditional year- 
book of the same size and same com- 
pleteness. 

The book is bound with a stiff card- 
board back, printed in two-tone color. 
The design is a tropical scene drawn 
by a member of the journalism class— 
a palm tree with a harmonizing back- 
ground. The cover is light blue in 
color, printed with dark blue ink. 

The book met with a very enthusi- 
astic reception on the part of the stu- 
dents. Mr. Paul J. Evancoe is the jour- 
nalism teacher and sponsor of publi- 
cations in Cristobal High School. 

This method should help greatly in 
solving the year-book problem in 
schools of 350 enrollment and under. 
A Caribbean will be lent to schools 
who desire to study the book. 


Change In Ratings 


The placings in the Fifth Annual 
Yearbook Contest of two class books 
have been changed because of error in 
scoring. Both books were raised from 
second place to first place. They are: 

LEDGER, High School of Com- 
merce, Yonkers, N. Y. 

MONROVIAN, James Monroe 
High School, New York, N. Y. 


Junior High Division Rates! 


. . «. Can We Repeat? 


HE results of last year’s Conven- 
tion program of the Junior High 
School Division were definitely 

satisfactory in many respects. There 
was more interest, more participation 
and more satisfaction. All this was due 
to the efforts of Junior High Advisers 
and staff member delegates. This year 
a similar program is being arranged 
providing for a general Junior High 
School Meeting, section meetings and 
round tables and allowing both adviser 
and staff members to take an active 
part in the Convention proceedings. 

Topics for discussion will include 
problems relating to newspapers and 
magazines, both printed and mime- 
graphed, and for both editorial and 
business staff groups. 

In order to insure definite means of 
evaluating the results, written reports 
of the topics discussed will be left with 
one chairman of the respective meet- 
ings, a record of attendance taken, 
and an account of the meeting as ob- 


served written by an assigned reporter. 
Following the Convention a question- 
naire will be sent to advisers and stu- 
dent delegates in attendance in order 
to get a more extensive and accurate 
picture of the Convention in terms of 
what was good and what was bad, what 
was enjoyed and what was not, and 
other items of interest. 

Student Chairmen will be on hand 
in each section meeting and round 
table discussion to introduce the 
speakers and leaders. 

The tentative program will be as 
follows: Friday, March 15: Advisers 
Meeting, General Meeting, Sectional 
Meetings. 

Saturday, March 16: Clinics, Round 
Tables. 


Suggestions for speakers, leaders, 
and topics for discussion will be wel- 
comed and gratefully accepted. The 
deadline—March Ist—Let’s make it! 


E. Stanton Murphey, Chairman. 
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Art and Cartoons 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Chalk plate process. This old-time 
method has been adapted to high 
school use successfully in such a way 
that students can make serviceable 
cuts. 

Mimeograph and ditto carbon. 

Four cautions: (a) Learn to put cor- 
rect written instructions to the engrav- 
er on the drawing. For example, width 
measurements must be given in pica 
ems (one pica em equals one-sixth of 
an inch). ; 

(b) Make drawings twice the size 
they will be when reproduced. This 
minimizes tiny irregularities in the 
drawing and gives a more finished ap- 
pearance. 

(c) Learn to meet engravers’ dead- 
lines infallibly. 

(d) Stay within an art-budget by 
figuring up the cost of engravings be- 
fore, not after, you order them. Any 
engraver will show you how to make 
use of a cost chart. 


5. Squeeze the “amateurish look” 
out of all art. This may be done by 
special emphasis on the following six 
tips: 

(a) Do lettering carefully. Wobbly 
letters are the first sign of inexperi- 
ence. 

(b) Do the whole drawing over a 
second time after one practice attempt. 
The second drawing will invariably be 
better. The results will be more than 
worth the extra time. 

(c) Get proportions of figures cor- 
rect. 

(d) Get perspective correct. 

(e) Avoid “holes” in the composi- 
tion or arrangement of panels. 

(f) Be sure all four border-lines are 
square with the edges of the paper. 

6. For inspiration and ideas study 
art and cartoon trends in newspapers 
and magazines. For example, four 
trends which dominate modern car- 
tooning are: 

(a) The use of simple black areas 
and strong contrasts. Notice in comic 
strips how many plain silhouettes of 
figures are being used. 

(b) The use of “close-ups.” This 
practice, adapted from the movies, 
brings the head or body of at least one 
character closer to the reader in one 
or two panels of a comic strip. Added 
dramatic force is the result. 

(c) The increasing use of action in 
figures. Emphasis on diagonal lines 
rather than vertical ones is the main 
factor in putting action into figures. 

(d) The careful designing of car- 
toon areas so that good composition is 
insured. 
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Substitutions for a 
Gossip Column 
(Continued from Page 3) 


at the last party who could use 
them. In fact, a good share of the 
boys didn’t “tread a measure” all 
evening. 


HAVE YOU 


noticed the disorderly arrangement 
of the books in room 200 after a 
study period there? The people 
who use these books should put the 
books in their proper position and 
place and do his bit to keep our 
school neat and attractive. 

WAR PROPAGANDA 

is again being circulated. We im- 
plore you, as students of M.H.S. 
and as intelligent future citizens to 
read intelligently and not let your 
head be turned by half truths or 
lies. 


INCE The Warrior has started 
these columns, the paper has been 
brightened considerably. It is not an 
exaggeration to state that everyone 
reads these features, particularly the 
first two. All three can still be better, 
but since their start, improvement has 
been constant. Time, effort and much 
thought are required for all three. 

A lively, newsy, entertaining clever- 
ly written column requires hard work 
and the best results are usually obtain- 
able when they are written by active, 
energetic, alert journalists “who get 
around.” A few scouts or “tipsters” 
planted throughout school are a nec- 
essity to the columnist who wishes to 
make his department reflect all school 
coverage. Lastly, these columns are an 
excellent means of getting “names” 
into the paper forjin no better place 
can the “unknown”. student find a 
place for himself. 


What Elementary Paper 
(Continued from Page 9) 


leads, headlines, feature stories and 
other items. 

It has kept me in touch with the 
activities of the entire school. I no 
longer feel that I am a member of one 
class but rather a member of the entire 
school. While I am still interested in 
the work of my class and its mem- 
bers, I am also interested in what boys 
and girls are doing in other classes of 
the school. 

During the three and one-half years 
I have served on the newspaper staff, 
my work has changed as we progressed 
and gained experience. I have been 
feature editor, exchange editor, P.T.A. 


editor and girls’ page editor. I have 
not only learned how to typewrite, but 
also to cut wax stencil sheets for the 
mimeograph machine. 

A committee of students runs the 
mimeograph machine. We have learned 
all the techniques, including inking, 
mending, changing stencils, regulating 
the machine and the use of slip sheets. 
Other technical skills I have received 
from my newspaper work include draw- 
ing on stencils, writing news and fea- 
ture stories. 

The newspaper gives one a few rudi- 
ments of business training, such as fil- 
ing, handling of finances and the re- 
sponsibility entrusted in one’s care. 

To the entire school the newspaper 
means a motivation for literary work, 
artistic talent, the correct use of Eng- 
lish and often uncovers hidden talents. 
It develops a healthy sense of curiosity 
and co-operation in the entire student 
body. 

Finally, I believe that the newspaper 
is one of the best means we have of 
selling the school to the town and to 
our parents. It is our only accurate 
means of telling the person outside 
what is going on. Too often distorted 
stories reach home about this child, or 
about that teacher, or about a class, 
or a subject, casting an unkindly light 
on the school. A newspaper is our best 
means of spreading the truth, and tell- 
ing the story as it actually is, uncolored 
by more or less biased opinion. 

I believe that the newspaper has 
given me all this and has given me, 
and others before me, a preparation 
in journalism if we choose to carry on 


in high school or beyond. 


Elementary Music!!! 


Through the courtesy of Mr. 
George H. Gartlan, Director of Music 
for the City of New York, the orches- 
tra from Public School 161, Brooklyn, 
will take over an important share of 
the Elementary Division program on 
March 15. 

Because of the rapid growth of this 
Division, McMillin Theatre has been 
assigned to its exclusive use with the 
exception of the time allotted for the 
General Sessions of the Convention 
and the feature lectures. 

Mr. Raymond S. Michael, Principal 
of Junior School No. 3, Trenton, 
N. J., Chairman of the Elementary Di- 
vision, initiated the movement which 
resulted in this generous cooperation 
of the Board of Education of New 
York City. The Principal of Public 
School 161, which is located at 330 
Crown Street, Brooklyn, is Mr. Wil- 


liam Davis. 


The School Press Review 





The 16th Annual Contest For 


Newspapers and Magazines 


DEADLINE FOR MAGAZINES—FEBRUARY 5, 1940 


For Additional Information, Extra Entry Forms, Announcements, write:— 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 





WELCOME DELEGATES 


to the 16th Annual Convention 


of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


¢¢7 T IS again our pleasure to 

entertain the visiting dele- 
gates to New York... and we 
take this opportunity of assuring 
them of unfailing courtesy, com- 
fort, convenience and service at 
the famous McAlpin. 


“We are centrally located on 
Broadway at Thirty-fourth 
Street near the Empire State 
Building, right in the heart of 
the shopping district and within 
a short walking distance of the 
Theatrical District. For full in- 
formation please write Mr. John 
S. Brannin, Sales Manager of 
Hotel McAlpin, who will per- 
sonally see to it that delegates 
receive special and preferred 
service.” 

JOHN J. WOELFLE, 


Manager. 


SPECIAL RATE} FOR DELEGATES 


e@e 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centr:: of Convenience” 


' 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET New York City 





